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EMMA VERNON. 


Ir was on a delightful evening, in the summer of 1802, 
that 


just as “the sun had made a golden set,” Emma 


Vernon stood pensively surveying the beautiful stream 
that ran through her father’s domain : 
* For who can see the current run 
* And snatch ov feast of mental food 
* Keep pure thy soul.” it seem'd to say, 
“ Keep that fair path by wisdom trod, 
“ That thou may'st hope to wind thy way 
* To fame worth bousting. and to od 
While thus occupied, Caroline, her elder sister, came 
running towards her, with the pleasing information that 
their brother Henry, who had been long absent, was 
within a few miles of home. His servant had just a 
rived, with a note trom his master, stating that he should 
by two gentlemen, partic ular 


be accompanied young 


friends of his, and for whom, as such, he begged leave to 
bespeak an mterest in the hearts of all the dear immates 
of Bellevue; which place they hoped to reach at the usual 
tea hour While the sisters are hastening forward, to be 
in readiness to receive their brother, we will go more lei- 
surely, for the purpose of giving the reader a sketch of the 
members composing the Vernon family. Colonel V.. its 
head, ranked among the first, as to wealth and respecta- 
bility, net only in his native state, but in the United States 
old 


school,” with enough of the modish mixture in his man- 


He was one of the disciples of what is termed the 


ners to render him a pleasing companion to the fasiion- 
ible loungers who frequented his villa, situated near the 


city of 


* So sweet « spot of earth vou might, I ween 

* blave guess d some congregation ot the elves 

* To sport by summer moons, had shap'd it for themselves.” 

Mrs V. was all that a wife, mother, and mistress of a 

family should be; performing the duties allotted to each 
haracter exemplarily. She was the happy mother of five 
children, the three already mentioned and two blooming 
Mr. Shet- 


studious of 


boys, scarcely emancipated from the nursery 
field, their tutor, “ Bushy and big, 
case,’ generally occupied an arm chair in some obscure 


and his 
orner, whence 

Words of learned length and shudd'ring sound,” 
which occasionally escaped him alone, “‘ gave note” of his 
eaistence 

Having given this outline of those who are to act but a 
ubordinate part in the little historical drama presented 
the reader, we will now sketch some of the leading traits 
in the characters of those destined to a more conspicuou 
tation. 

Caroline, the eldest daughter of Colonel V., was a love- 
ly brunette, about eighteen years of age, * of the first order 
of fine forms,”’ whose hair of glossy black, curling in na- 
tural ringlets over her polished brow, admirably con- 
but 


usted her fair check and finely turned neck 


“ *Twas not alone that loveliness 
By which the wilder'd sense is caught 
It was the mind sparkling about 
* Through her whole frame” 
iat rivetted the attention of the beholder : her mind, like 
ver form, being of the highest order, as the beamivg in- 
telligence of her countenance indicated: for what is “ a 
et of features or complexion,” without that expression 
ot 


in whatever they un- || 


which alone gives soul to beauty. Caroline was one 


hose highly gifted beings who excel 


leriake. At school she had distanced every competitor, 


net hi 
UL dh aa 


Xcelling not only in one branch of education, ! 


'his face a fine oval, 


" . 
jand her emulative pride was amply gratified in having 
|| the first honours of the seminary, at which she had com- 
| pleted her education, awarded her, soon after entering ber 


| fourteenth year ; leaving her rivals in the academic course 
| striving in vain to reach the enviable goal. Such were 
the qualities of Caroline's mind—would it were m our 
power, consistent with truth, to show her equally pre- 


eminent in the virtues of the heart—but, 


old as the rocks on Torn . ary brow, 


the heart of this all-accomplished girl, “ in self-adoring 
pride securely moulded,’ was inaccessible to pleasure de- 


rived trom any other source than “ rapture’s homage to 


her conscious charms.” Even the joy evinced at mention 


of her brother's arrival was, we apprehend, more in anti- 


cipation of adding his friends to her list of adorers than of 
heart-felt pleasure at his returu 
But, how shall we describe the mobtrusive virtues of the 


lovely Emma! Though their magic influence was hourly 


felt, in the litthe domestic circle of which she was the idol, 


they were rather of a nature to be felt than told; we musi 


therefore, let her character untold itself to the reader, in 


detailing those scenes in which she will be a principal ac- 


tress. In mental endowments and literary attanments 


Emina ranked tar below her sister. In personal appear- 


auce she was very little mferior; though her beauty was 


ot a diflerent cast She was not quite as tall, but m sy m- 


metry of torm, and gracetul cairiage, surpassed by lew ; 
ber hair was of a golden colour, and her complexion re- 
markably tau, with features more delicate but less ex- 


pressive than those of her sister In apostrophising the 


beauty of her eye, her lover might have found an apt illus 


tration in those beautiful lines of the poet 


“ Ob thow Whose lender, sero. «ese, 
~ Expressive speaks the soul L tove; 


The yventle 
* The pe 


azure of the sky, 


the 
was expressive of mnocence 


sive shadows grove.’ 
Her countenance, as a whole 
and candour 

ju Henry was blended the disposition and teatures of both 
he was tugh-minded, brave, gevnerous 


This 


last trait im his character warmly endeared him to those 


father and mother ; 


and gallant; yet mild, insinuating, and affectionate 


beloved relatives, who were anxiously awaiting his return to 


that home where centred all his happmess; nor were they 


The 


carriage 


suffered to wait long. sisters had scarcely reached 
the 


through the beautiful 


house ere a was seen rapilly advancme 


led 
trance, and, in another moment, the impetuous Henry, 
had flown 


avenue which to its front ecn- 
throwing open the door and springmg thence, 
into the arms of his enraptured mother, and those of hes 
bade 


lancing her eve, 


other friends alternately. Caroline him welcome 


with one of her sweetest smiles, g at the 


Emma in vain essaved 
but Henry 


same time, towards his friends 
to articulate her's, as she rushed into his arms 


felt, while fondly gazing on her speaking face 


“ "Twas worth av age of wand ring to return 
To souls that «till can feel, and hearts th 
To see eves we love the tear-droy 
With more of fee than the | 


swell, 


a te 


ii 
iing u 


tue 


In the rapturous joy of the moment the thonghts of 
lovely girl were completely absorbed in the contemplation 
of her beloved brother. On recovering her self-possession 


k, 


met those of the young and elegant strangers who had ac- 


a crimson blush suffused her beauteous cheek, as her eyes 


i} companied him, and who were spectators of the interesting 


scene. They were introduced by Henry, as Mr. St. Clair 
and Mr. Channing. Edward St 
gantly formed youth, about twenty-three years of a 


Clair was a tall and ek 
with regular manly features, dark 
hair and complexion, and a clear hazel eye, with whic 
he could * discourse most eloquently,” particularly when 
love was the theme, yet, “ when by anger stirred’ 
His eve 
iad that compelling dignity, 

llis mien that bear 

Which commo 


Lucius Channing possessed none of the fascinating qua 


law 


lities which characterized tis friend St. ¢ vet was he 
not deficient in any of the requisites which command es 
teem. To the polite address of the accomplished gentle 
man, he united those virtues which distinguish the Chri 
tian; he was affable and courteous to all; 

fie ath 
With sober sense 


. ut pretence 
* Blessed with plain reas&n anx , 
| In his person he was about the middle size, with a cow 
tenance open, placid and manly 
Though Henry Vernon appeared warmly attached to 
it was evident that Lucius 
he 


both of his youthful associates 


Channing was his tavourite had, indeed, long looked 
upon and loved him as a brother, one of his fondly che- 
him the hand of 


Ving 


' 
r entwely 


rished plans having been to obtam for 


his youngest sister; but tice had ordamed otherwise 


retiring delicacy of Emma's manner threw | 


in the back ground, on the eveutful evening which int 


duced to her acquaintance those friends of her brother 


m whose manne every 


d blend 


Woihite the 


while the fascinating Caroling 
thing most playtul, bland, and voluptuous 
ed, ol 
* drank the soft 


the 


secu 


the gaze both, who 


drew enraptured v 


; 


effusion smiles scarcely heeded 


less obviou-. charms of her lovely sister Hienry could 


tthe deme 


with difficuity conceal his « 
ale 


iert ition of th 


plans He was one who iglite in rearing those airy 


andl 


tee the 


edifices termed castles; and the marriage ot Lucius 


Emma had always been one of the aie Pellars 


erection oj bis au-woven fabric. But few of us, during 


our passage through this scene of illus: * but what 


have to mourn the demolition of hopes c} 


rished, perhaps, as were those of bienry 


Al 


wd obscure 


* Lighter t 
It 
© Tf bat 
Lo, t 
Caroline saw and triumphed m the cor quest which s] 


talent 


ir 
vlitvn « 
s beam of s 


fairy trost-w 


ar 
at 
er rea 


ancy's Th mells away 


had gamed, and every mature had acquired, + 


put in requisition to contiim her dominion Her know 


ledge of the belles-lettres, and her ready Itterary afsocia 


tions, rendered her a very fascinating companion, when 


ever she chose to exercise her power Ot thes ale 


“a 


fully aware, and venerally availed her i the advan 


tage thus acquired, to display her coll l talent She 
ld be / ! 


it 


was one of those that w as well as « not 


to be d 
1 Mr 


fucts 


one of those tumid bems, ti require rawn out 


wor o Sheffield 


she chose | lk 
fiom the 
ised 

remarked, 


a 


On the present occasion 


as a butt for her wit first tutre ma of the 


Strangers he} tt askance 


wi ti tir 
Mr 


ve cm 


lot 


ulnever 
observing (a 
‘ 


Mr 
tubable cravit 


has tar pre a 
i 


ct ; upon 


which roline htol 


heard by st lair and annie, that S.. with 
y, renunded her of an ¢ nd lik 
vou see, he continual! 


anow!l y 


Otfers to y 


nash his motley featur 


Wit 


vw kept them ima 
table, at a 
bid fan 


lar remarks, 


On 


1 suc ind simi 


whole evening retiring from supper 


that Mr 


inuch 


= 


late hour, Henry playtully observed 
if he eat 


to rival Jack Falstaff? im size as it every 


he one from wi it risen 


y ( 


meal as att it 


‘Oh name it not m Gat woline 


I never see him eat wit! when 


Va 


nation tod 


he attended Fortu sto tie ”" 
to fall 


hum, and 


aja 


seems too 


he i o verily the t 


well 


vour all before 


of the old adage, that re many a slip ‘twixt t 


spvinkled ruffles ul 


med 


eap and the lip,” as his and 


cruinbs of bread that escape his wide-distended jaws 


find a comfortable lodgment m his bosom, can testify 


Colonel Vernon had repeated! y 


or shake of t 


during the 
Th 


evenmeg, en 


ceavoured by a look to suppress 


his daughter's raillery, which she eit 1 not or would 


not see Overhearing her last remark, as they re-entered 


the drawing and irritated at her determined 


er 
5 J 


rou 
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verance, he emphatically pronounced her name, in a tone 
the :mport of which could not be misunderstood : 


Needed nor word, nor signa. more, 
wink, and laughter, all were o’er 





But, “ Caroline!” still rang in the ears of the discom- 
fited girl after they were seated, until her tather, in pity 
to her feelings, proposed her playmg a few tunes on the 
piano, for her brother and his friends, before they retired 
to rest The proposition was eagerly seconded by the 

eentlemen ; and Caroline, with renovated spirits, led the 


ing them as he was suffering 


way to the music rooin. father declined accompany - 


from an attack of the gout, 
which rendered walking exceedingly paintul to him 
The music room was furnished with a variety of instru- 


ments ; among the most conspicuous were ap organ, aud 


av elegant organized piano-forte, at the latter of which 


Caroline seated herself; aud never was she more success- 


ful in her eflorts to please. She selected a favourite son- 


net of her brother’s—" Time’ —admirably adapted to the 


flexibility of her melodious voice; “ How tender, plain- 


tive, sweet almost to pain.” The entranced >t, Clair and 


Channing felt that she had power to 


* Pahe the proioned soul 


“ And lap it in Elysium 
Lively strains and martial aws succeeded; while the gen- 
tle Emma, more anxious to conceal than her sister to dis- 


play her acquiremeuts, 


Stele timidly away 
‘Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray” 


On the following morning Colonel V., being too much 


indisposed to leave his room, requested the attendance of 


his son, on some private business; aud that his young 
friends might net feel bis absence. proposed thew riding 


out a tew miles with his sisters, to survey the beautiful 


scenery ta the vicinity of their residence. This being readi- 





ly acceded to by all parties, Heory lett them, to attend his 


father, alter ¢ Emma particularly to the care of 


Mi 


ines of the er 


prestocraian 
Channing, an arrangement exactly suited to the feel 


moured St, Claw, as it 





rave him an oppor- 
tunity to monopolize the attention of the bewitching Ca-) 
roline 

Phe equestrian party having protracte d their stay much 
beyond the expected hour, Henry became alarmed, and 
was preparing to go th pursuit of them, as they gatly 
rods 


up the avenue He hastily advanced’ to meet them, 


expressing his hopes that they had met with no * moving 
accidents by flood or field,” and was answered by his 
lively sister, with mock gravity, that indeed they had; 
for her Rosinante, twed with their long perambulations, 
had taken advantage of their absence and their servifor's 
drowsiness, to slip his bridle and move off with hunself, 
eluding their search for nearly an hour, and she hoped te 
would admit that to be a very moving accident 

As imma was hastening to the bed-side of her sufler- 
ing parent, Henry, genity laying his hand on her shoulder, 


told ber that 





must go and prepare for the ball, to be 


given at the village of B——; observing, that one of the 


managers had called during their absence, and invited 
the whole family, their guests included 
“A ball! 


it has the sanction of the Wisest of men too. 


} 


exclaimed Caroline, * Oh what a treat! and 
Phe sapient 
there ts a time for all things, 


sage, you know, says that * 


a time to mourn and a time to dance.’ But, “ suflicient fou 


the day is the evil thereof,” said the thoughtless girl as 
she shippe ad out of the 100m, to examine and select from 


her 


year on the 


wardrobe such articles of dress as she intended to 


ensuing evening. She observed to Emma, as 


she passed her on the stairs, you will go, of course ? 


* No, ft cannot think of going while papa is so sick, 


replied Emma 


* Nonsense! child, do you suppose that th yut will 


2 


give him one twinge the less for your being present.” 


You may do as you please, sister Caroline, but J shall 


not go 


‘Lam bound in never-endu gratitude to your lady- 


hip for the permit,’”’ said Caroline, scorufulls 


Emma sighed, and went on—she sought her mothe: 


and obtained permission to remain with and attead upon 


sind, Vike 


+ suffering parent 


her father Aud now behold the lovely a minis- 


tering angel, tying to the relief of he 


’ , , 
busving herself im the performance of all those endearing 


attentions which had rendered her the delight of her) 


friends from infancy. After administering to all his wants, 


she had culled the sweetest lowers 


which the garden at. || 


charm to recommend them, and that was, novelly 


even to satiety, 


the 


der attitude in which she had surprised her. 


forded, * herself a fairer flower,” to fill the elegant vases 


which ornamented the mantel-piece, while the eyes of her 


' idolizing parent gratefully followed her every movement 


He sees her heart in every act—and when she knelt at his 
feet, and her sympathising tears bedewed his hand, his 
own eyes were surcharged as he returned its gentle pres- 


sure 
“ If there’s a tear so mild, so meek, 
“It would not stain aw Angel's cheek 
“ "Tis that which pious father’s shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.” 


absorbed in the discharge of her filial duties, 


Whoily 


the lovely gurl had entirely forgotten the ball, until her 


sister entered to bid her father good night. As her mo- 


ther entered at the same time, Emma also withdrew ; and 


while Caroline, her brother, and his friends, enter the 


carrimge, which ts to convey them to the scene of festivi- 


tv, she went, as usual, to the nursery, to visit her little 


brothers—Charles, in his seventh, and Edward, im his 


fifth year. They dropped their little toys on her entrance, 
and flew to meet her; and while Edward climbs into het 
lap, and playfully hides his little cherub face m her bo- 
son, Charles ts twining her golden tresses round his tatry 


fingers. The sweet Emma folds them alternately m hei 


| arms, and while they cling to her, with all the tonduess 


of childhvod’s loving heart, listens delightedly to the art- 


less narrative of their lithe pastimes, and atter they have 


‘ ed her gure’ ring tasks beneath b 


fips woth deel 


or r care, 

And look theit evening prayer 

imprints a kiss on each cherub lip, and consigns them, in 
all their heaven ot purity and muocence, to the protection 
ot thew Heavenly Father. ‘Then, having sought and re- 
ceived the heart-felt bentson of her earthly parents, and 
implored the protection of that Bemg whom she telt to be 
ever present, the sweet child of simplicity delivers herself 
up to all the soul-teit happimess resulting trom the con 
scroousness of well-doing, and * tired nature's 


sweet re- 


storer’’ closed her glistening eye, while the angel smile 
of couscous virtue stil played upon her balmy lip. 

From the contemplation of this sweet picture of repose, 
we almost tare with loathing to the tinsel glare of a ball 
roe Oh! 


m who would exchange the rapturous feelings 


which Emma enjoyed tor all the gems which ever glit- 
teved on the brow of royalty ! 

Ladies who have been bred to move in the higher walks 
of lite, 





accustomed to the courtly attention and polished 
manners of those who trequent them, will certainly find 
themselves © out of their element” at a village ball; but 


if they have good nature enough to make allowances for 
the want of gallantry, and sufficient elevation of mind to 
be independent of M, they may derive no inconsiderable 


share of amusement from the scene. The writer can say of 


those which she has attended, that they had at least one 


But, 


poor Caroline, though the centre of attraction from the 


moment she entered the ball room at B——, and cloyed 


with the adalation of her attendant beauy, 


returned home wearied and disgusted, pronouncing the 





But 
ce of the petulant girl's discontent took its rise 


ntlemen of the village a complete set of Lahoos 
soul 
uiknown to her, in her own breast, and her penance was 
self-inflicted Her had the 


moment in which she lett her father, and constantly pre 


conscience smote her from 


sented to her “ mind's eye” her amiable sister, in the ten- 


Vet was she 





too proud to admit, even to herself, that she had donc 
wrong, aud rallied all her powers of fascination as she en- 
tered t ball room 
Blazing in the diamond's ray, 
* And adding to each gem a grace, 
* Giave In «= wealth the second place.” 


Never had her tall, elegant form, appeared to more ad 
vantage ; but the reflections which obtruded themselves on 


her mind, marred all her anticipated enjoyment, and she 
retived to vest with feelings the very reverse of those 


which enraptured her lovely sister 





Iu the course of the ensuing day a number of the city 
fashionables rode out to the villa, several of whom had 
been at the ball of the preceding evening. After the usual 


interchange of courtesies had passed, and the company 


were seated, did you ever see any body behave as Al- 
bert Tadpole did last evening ’” said one of the young 





ladies to Caroline. 


And who is Albert Tadpole ?" said Mrs. Vernon. 
\ selt-enamoured coxcomb,” replied the young lady, 


with a long nose and staring black eyes 


fo 


said Caroline, “* with more brass in hi- 








than brains in his head.” 
* And what did he say, or do,” said her 
give offence.”’ 


lac 
mother to 


remarks, Madam, but sever 
persons saw hin, whilst standing dbehind the chair o 


We did not hear his 


young lady, at supper table, on pretence of overlooking » 
motto which she was reading, look into ——” 
Where he ought not to have looked,” said Carolin 
and then delighted at having given such @ proof ot bi; 
modesty aud goud breeding, stepped back and craimmer 
handkerchuet in his mouth, as if suflocat 


his pocket 





with laughter And that not a doubt might remain of 


bemg a perfect Chesterfieldian, he kept laughing an he 


whispering to a young gentieman who stood near, cold 
very different stamp by the by, and pownting at ladies w 
sat on the opposite side of the table.” 

said Mrs \ . the 


“Itisa fact, my dear mother, and the beauty of ror 


tt cannot be possible,” 


this ** pink of puppies” was one of the managers, aud « intl 


sequently bound in honour to protect tie ladies trom 


the 


up Is 


sult said satuist, shruggimg uf 


But, pshaw 
shoulders in token of contempt, let the poor Ladpole + , 


vor bring tmsiguificancy mte notice by any turther re ane 


marks on the subject.””. Then humming ove of her | N 
vourite reels, she proposed adjourning to the music rox 
whieh was instantly agreed to by all the gay party, le 
atier listening and playing alternately, for about an | 
departed im high spirits . 

Parties, and balls, were given at all the neighbour 
seats In compliment to Mr. Vernon and his frieads, a t 
returned with additional eclal at the Bellevue. But, ast 


limits assigned us will not permit our detailing part pens 


lars, we must leave to the imagination of the ttelite 
reader the task of filling up that, and every other bi 
which he may perceive in this little fale ef fancy, and sim 
ply relate the uccurrences which grew out of those scene \nd 
of gaiety bid 
Mr 


Miss Vernon, had every opportunity of investigating 


st. Clair being the daily, almost hourly associate uns 
mith 


character—the result was such as the reader must hay your 


foreseen, the gradual diminution and final alienation of cio 


himina ur in th 


his regard; while the mild, and uvassuming 
consciously won upon hits affections at every interview ura 
On making taquiries into her character, every tongue bore 
testimony to her worth. She was the pride of the young on 
the delight of the aged, the angel of mercy and cor vi 

tion to the hapless child of poverty. It was only int ra 
circles of fashion that her character was not appreciated Wess 
because not known. Never having any ambition to shin been 
or dazzle, she was rarely one of the promment figures in er § 
the fashionable group with which she daily mixed ; and 
she was “of anv order of beings superior to those wiior it 
external form aud the trifling language of gallantry ca 
attract,” she generally withdrew at as early an hour 

good breeding would permit, modestly yielding the palt 
to her sister, who seemed pre-determined to take every a 
of her 1 


boson 


heart by ‘m that tate placed within the sphere 


attractions ; and most grievously was this * idol of a gau 


dy train” mortified at the defection of any of ber vassals her fi 
but the secession of S/. Clair more than mortified, it treast 


raged her; and to pique and mortify him in return, s to Co 
Vir 


d so effectually had love sealed the eves o be se¢ 


devoted almost the whole of her attention to his rival 


Channing; a 





the mtatuated youth, that he did not perceive that he we 


thus made the mere tool of revenge. Caroline forgett 


what was due to her brother's friend, her tather’s ur 


forgetiul of every thing but her desire to mortify an 


tate lover, treated . Clair with rudeness and contem 


even in public; but it had a different effect from tu 


intended, as at lulled to slee p, tor ever, the remorse wiiit i. € 


he had occasionally felt for his desertion of her, by cor 


in that she had never loved him; tor the woma 


truly | 


vincing | 


that »ves would never seek to mortify or cisties 





ct ot her regard, however unworthy be may pro’ 


of it. She may feel mortification, sorrow, regret, but a 
, and desive of revenge, nerer ! 


Clair teit 


the endearing Emma, completcly abstracted bim t 3 


The hourly increasing regard which St 


surrounding crowd. He lived for her alone: 


Adaiuring still 
And still admiring, with regret supposed 
* The joy half lost, because not sooner townd. 


But the unconscious Emma was still blinded as to t!« \ 
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object in view, in paying her those attentions The timid 


cirl had so long regarded him as the lover of her sister, 


that she dared not indulge the sweet hope of his being 
her's: and the fear that self-love had betrayed her into a 


mistaken estimate of his regard, and thus pernutted ner 


heart unsought to be won,” so wounded the sensitive 
delicacy of the lovely girl, that she blushed to acknow- 


led even to herself which he had ob- 


tained over her 


the ascendancy 


The same timidity influenced her con- 


duct towards him, to whom her truant heart had flown 


Then. with his whole soul in his eves, he would endeavoui 


to fix her's, as if to read his fate therein, she would with- 


draw them with a precipitancy betraying 


fearful of thei 


her bosom’s secret. for which he could not account 


coldness of her manners pained him and repressed that 


declaration which seemed to hover on his lips. But be- 
neath this cold exterior his image was cherished with all 
the fond devotion of a sinless heart. Every word, every 

k of his was treasured. There was a winning liveliness 
in the manner of St. Clair that was irresistibly engagimg 


But what Emma most admired in him was, that though he 


ts ive felt conscious of his superiority over the com 


»-place characters that surrounded him, nothing tm his 
at conscrousine s 
h had 


lowing lines of the poet will exemplify his character 


ige or manner ever indicated t) 


of that ostentatious display of literature, whi 


nuch disgusted her in the conversation of others 





OF manners centile, of affect < { 

In wit. a man: simplicity i 
The distracting incertitude of $s Situation, in regard to 
mma, made life appear a burthen to her lover: and he 


£ 


elt that any reality was preferable to the agonizing sus- 


use which he endured, while 


pe and fear. alternate, sway his breast 
Like ligh? and sha upon a WAY the ' 
* Coursing each othe when the tiving chou 


Now hide, and now reveal, the 


arbitress of lis fate, 


\nd he determined to seek the fair 


md learn of her his future destiny mquring for 


Emma he was told that she was in the music room, and 


hither he hastened. She was playing and singing his fa 


vourite air,—* Oh no, my love, no.” The blushing con- 


cionsness which the sweet girl betraved on his entrance 
im the selection which she had made, spoke volumes to t 


nraptured lover ; and he delayed not a moment to mm 


ove the opportunity, by tendering his heart and hand 


r acceptance, and imploring her to wnite her destiny 


\ his 


Emma could not but see that he was pleading 


or more than life, as the hand which he sought was 


essed, alternate 





. to his lip and heart. But, had worlds 


u the purchase she could not articulate a word; vet 


er silence was eloquent, as her « xpressive eyes beamed 


wth tendervess unutterable on her kneeling lover, who 
if, as he pressed her to his bounding heart, that its 
* Thrilling jew repaid 
The heart-sick fain ss of the hope delaved 
Phe blushiag girl disengaged herself as speedily as she 


from the encircling arms of her enrapture d lover, 


dranto hide her burning cheek on the sympathtsing 


bosom of her mother, while St. Clair hastened to obtain 


her father’s sanction to the espousal of his heart's dearest 








treasure. As his standing in society Was every way equa 





to Colonel Vernon's, as his morals were unexceptionable 
das the happmess of bis darling child would, thereby 
” secured, the fond father gave a ready and cheerful ac- 
rescence to the wishes of her lover: and soon ar d 
vul-felt hour 
Ineffa ’ ' 
For nes ily 
A paradise earts more sa 
In all tha t beneath he mi von 
i same hour that gave Emma to the enraptured 
Cla ilso gave Caroline, witht full approbation of 
parents, tothe no less enraptured (¢ nue And 
we must leave anot r blank rt ever-ready im 
t 1 of our tair reacers to fil, as tof bi i para 
t, &c. &c.—-oulv observing, that t beaut ly 
t Hymen acted perfectly in character, as they suc 
vy plighted thew faith at the alta Car e, wit 
ippy equanimity and clegant elf-possession 
marked her every movement—and Linma, w the 
cin modesty which characterized her's 
Blust gast t skv 
i as love's first whisp 
\ tow brief remarks on the conduct of each. a 





and the result consequent thereon will close this narra- 
tive, leaving to those 
*“ Who think, whose sonls abroad take v 
And trace out human troubles to the 
to read our moral 
The unfortunate Channing, buoyed! up by the tasema- 


tion of the moment, did not perceive, until it was too late, 


the fallacy of his cherished hopes of domestic telicity—ot 
mutual love Adieu, sweet “ fire-side enjoyments, home 
born happiness. A few months only had elapsed, and 
his wife no longer endeavoured to suppress the contempt 
which she felt for him: but, regardless of the solemn 


pledge given at the altar—regardless of the opruon of the 


world, treated him with the most chilling mditlerence 
and those of his friends who occasionally called, with such 
studied neglect, as to de prive hum of a hope of sod il 


ling. “The 


consequence Was, that the haple ss husband, driven to des 


enjoyment within the precincts of bis own dwelt 


tus health, to his 


peration, rushed into scenes rumeous & 


reputation, and to the tortunes of hits fanuly and in less 


than eighteen months trom his marriage, Uits martyr to 


ill-placed love was conveyed to the last receptacle which 


humanity calls for; leaving his widow to all the pangs 
which remorse could silict; and in a few months she 
sunk under the severity of her own reflections, and the 
neglect of the world, and seught that bourne trom 


whence no traveller returns. 


Emma, the lovely, the virtuous Emma persevered, to 
the last hour of her existence, in the same undeviating 
course of moral rectitude, and thus ever remained the idol 
of her husband s affecuon 

They were the happiest pair of human kine 
Phe rolling vear its varying course performe 
And back returned agau 

Another, and avother, «miling came 
And saw their happiness unchang'd remai 

* Sull in her guiden chain 
Harmomous concord did their wishes bin 

“ Their studies, pleasures, taste, the same ‘€, 





THE REPOSITORY. 








Selected 


THE CHOICE O 





FLORA. 


As Jupiter was pondering m imagination, and passing 


before his mind's eye, in contemplative review, the crea- 
tion which he was about to call into being, he beckoned 
to the blooming Flora, whose beauty shone pre-eminent 


How shall | describe her charms 
Ihe 


united 


amongst the goddesses 


or how portray her gracetul attractions st beau- 


all that the 


tiful of earth contained was in her 


torm, her shape, her colours, and her raiment 


All the gods gazed upon her with amazement, and all 


the goddesses were envious of her beauty ‘Choose for 
thyself a lover,” said Jupiter, * from the assembled com 
pany of cods and genii: but beware, vain child, that thine 
election be such as thou wilt have no cause to repent 
Wanton as light, and giddy with the glory of ber new 
created charms, Flora glanced thoughtiessly around—and 
oh! that her choice had fallen upon the godlike Phachus 
whose soul burnt with the desire of possessit her; but 


his beauty was of too high, too noble a cast to fix the heart 
ot so volatile a maiden. She cast a ghastly look around 
her, and chosce—ah, who could have thought it '—one of 


the least in the rank of gods, the sportive Zepliyt 


* Thoughtless one exclaimed the father of the gods 

that thy species, even in its celestial original, should 
prefer each amorous joy, each gaily striking charm, to a 
igher and more placid love Had thine happier choice 
fallen upon Pha@bus (pointing at the same time to the 
beaming god) thou and thy race with him m t have 
shared the blessings of immortality But new,”” continu 
ed he, enjoy thine own elect 7 phyr embraced 
delicate and she vanished—she vanished as t 
dust of a flower into the realms of the god of au 

When Jupiter had called his ideal creation into bems 
and reality, and t bosom of the carth was prepared t 
give life to the dormant germs, he called to Zephyr w 
was clambering over the ashes of his beloved Up. strip 


i 
ling up—bring hither thy beloved, and behold her carthly 
lected dust 


form and destiny Zephyr came with the coll 


—all that remained of his tender spouse; the pollen dis 























persed itselfover t wide expanse of the ¢ t a ‘ 
from the lowe he had borne to the dde eave anima- 
tion to her delicate remains: t Na f ihe brooks and 
"springs, out of sisterly affection, watered them with thei 
streams; Zep vr embraced them: and |} 1 once more 
shot forth ina thousand var ited i ‘ ' ms 

Hlow each new-created bloor . u 
its heavenly lover, aud Ve itse thet ! 
—the soft, the genthy-waving ari t 4 
Short lived joys! No sooner had 1 ' 
opened their bosoms, and prepar t 
all the charms of delighttal odours a 
than the satiated Zephyr left < ‘ c 
of other beauties; and Phabus, « } foo 
easily « ved love, darted t 
and put an early period to thew er 

bach spriu ve fair ones, brin “ rey 
the same story vou bloom like | “ t 
by her, and « ose a more suit 

AN ENTENSIVE 5 ‘ 

As) merchant of Constanti ri ‘ 
fine cloth to a tailor edt ave ' 
made of it, and maquires theres | rtist 
having measured the stuff, declar t« , 
requested to hnow what had been I 
sequins repled the customer \ t r ! 
sidering the quality, that is mot « ' I t ropa 
ed tor a momeut lama be ri trac ¢ to 
the spice dealer ud money is a ’ it ve me 
twosequins, and | will show 5 w ‘ thre. 
in this aflan l agree returned ot tt 
two sequins were produced and paid It rill 
the man of the needle lam ay n \ ! 
This cloth has cost five sequins, and 1 ey} sed ft 
save you three Take wt then to some other t . and 
Allah direct you to one of more expr ‘ for 1 has 
never made such a dress as that you war md itl 
tempt it, ut will be spoiled 

— 
APPLICATION OF THE MINI TO vi 

Phe principal rules of any art or call ne the 
next thing to be considered is how they ¢ ‘ exsfully 
reduced to practice Three of the main ti that? t 
make any profession both casy and protitabl emet 4 
plicatio: and dispatch Exactness of order is the beau 
work of every kind: and not only but itw«l ! q 
sary in order tor the speedy dispat t. Hed 
calling, is not in some good measure a ter of me i ill 
be continually runr from e thi ' ver, leavi 
ny things not hall tinished: or, | will be rl as | ' 
looking for what he wants, as he w ld bea 1 tinoshe at 
he designed A; plication of mind, towether wit ' i 
degree of labour. according the nature of the eal ‘ ‘ 
of the head or hands, or both, ts of se much consequ t 
without it, no one thing in lile worth has is to be exy i 
The only way te have the mind imspired with livhtful ay 
plication to any kind of business, is tod ' hint rht 
ip its u ulness yas to answer some val e¢ in 
maniife A werful persavasion of the pleasure and tal 
anv thing in pursuit, will carry one thre h aly t any ditt 
culty It is a maxim in the busy world, D ate! t i 
oftrade. This ought to be endeavoured ti - . 
lite wilfthe art of tur iw off bu ‘ ‘ 1} ca 
ed, it willhardly ever! uned a ' W ‘ 
ments ung people excecal iy i th t " 
the mistaken notions of t value ! i 
woul ttar or, « the nisappre lie t way 

cir proposed et 1; trom whence it tre ‘ ! that 
inning upon must ke princay t ré« irs otte 
endi sappointment, a ! rept 
i t re v to little purpose th 
the we f Peneloy are 
ara Happy the yout his first i 
is ‘ ed with ' le and @NXye ) 

se before him in the lke et v! t 
form his conduct uy} a! il } 
man ™m 1 ais] ! 
you thats whe h ad 

N \ rw 
Att th some la . " 
Rose ' fround the t whicl 
The touch burnt his tinge he 1 
And itting his h lropped the v 
The ladies a sughed, but you { 
Well, t eal 1 have n'd, tl i 
A creat makes the age, but thea ; i i 
Ont ry too much mal all t) 
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THE ESSAYIST. 





Original. 


THE INJUSTICE OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Epiror—I found the enclosed letter, yester- 
lay morning lying onmy table. It was neatly bound 
in « pretty blue riband, and directed, in a charming 
hand. “To George P Morris, Esq.” tf you wish 
to publish it in the Mirror it is at your disposal.* F. 

Mr. Eprron—I understand your paper is princi 
pally devoted to the ladies. If so, you cannot re- 
fuse a place to this complaint, although it may not 
be so richly ornamented with the flowers of fancy 
as are the productions of some _ your correspon- 
dents. Our country is a great one. 1 am well 
aware that we enjoy all the a oe antages of glorious 
freedom, profound statesmen, and merciful laws. 
Bui there are evils which freedom cannot soothe. 
The mighty legislator is so much occupied with the 
greater crimes of society that he naturally over- 
looks the trifling vices and follies which only wound 
the hearts of bere and there an individual, and I 
confess to you that I am now suflering under a spe- 
cies of persecution and petty assault, against which 
the law affords no remedy. It only remains for me 
tu appeal to a generous public, and itim the general 
busile of cily affairs my feeble voiceis drowned, then 
may the God of innocence allowine soon to sink 
into that last place of refuge—the cold, still grave. 

J am the daughter of a gentleman who resided 
near the town ot U Although I was brought 
up tor a lady, my kind parents spared no pains or 
expense to endow me with all those qualities which 
are hecessary to make a woman useful as well as 
agreeable. | was instracted in all the branches of 
domestic economy. Few young ladies could equal 
me in making pickles and preserves, and at the age 
of seventeen my pies were considered the best in 
the county. | remember with pleasure to have 
heard my dear father observe that he would rather 
have one dinner of my preparing, than all the gew- 
gaws of the most fashionable hotel im New-York. 
My industry, however, im this useful part of every 
woman’s education, did not prevent my pursuing the 


politer studies. On the contrary, I entertained a 


violent passion for music, which I cultivated with 


so great success that | was celebrated throughout 
the whole neighbourhood as a player and singer of 
nocommon genius. I also knew how to dance suf- 
ficiently well to enjoy myself in a cotillion without 
awkwardness, and had so great arelish for poetry 
and other polite literature, that there were few emi- 
nent authors m my own language whose beauties 
T had notremarked with delight 

I shall speak of myself without any affectation of 
bashtulness, as | have long passed the hey-day of 
youth, and can praise the graces (if any there were) 
of my earlier days, as if | were writing of another. 
Besides, | have received so many insults from the 
meanness and cruelty of an unfeeling world, that | 
shall utter whatever sentiments arise in my min 
without fear of cers ire, or hope of reward. : 

At eighten years of age 
beautiful girl, of excellent educs ation, possessing a 
heart so amiable, an 
the domestic hours of any lucky fellow who should 
get me for a wife; and having, moreover, an in 
dependent fortune, suflicient to free that husband 
for ever anon gueee ary care 
rounded with admirers of every description. The 
sons of all our rich neighbours vied with each other 
to attract my atten 
cerely believe there would have been many black 
eyes and bloody noses, as sacrifices on the altars of 
Venus and Mars, had | not positively declared that 
I should always despise a man who thus attempted 


]l was considered as a 


la head so clear, as to sweeten 


I was therefore sur 


rand win my smile, and I sin- 


) We wonders lads Ed M 





to bully me out of my affections. 


Among all those 
who acknowledged themselves my adorers, I saw 
none calculated to raise in my bosom a sentiment 
stronger than esteem, until J observed the actions of 


young Edward H———. He was the son of a 
wealthy merchant, and had himself just been re- 
ceived as a partner in his father’s house. Although 
he was graced with every manly beauty, and be- 
side the strength and vivacity of a forcible mind, 
wore an address of the most insinuating kind yet 
with the modesty of genuine feeling he pressed not 
in with the crowd, but loved in silence. A wo- 
man’s eye is quick to perceive the symptoms of 
growing attachment. Although he kept at a dis- 
tance and said nothing, I read his soul, and was 
much more influenced by the bashfulness of his pas- 
sion than by all the chattering nonsense or studied 
wit with which others attempted to surprise me 
into admiration. As! write neither for the sole 
purpose of amusing the reader, nor of spreading my 
own tame, but merely to lay my distresses before 
the citizens of this free and generous nation, I shall 
not linger in descriptions of this most agreeable 
part of my life, but hasten to a conclusion. The 
timid signs of affection which my lover discovered, 
soon gre peat into open declarations, and it 
» | had the happiness of being 

one hour of whose love was 


was not long befi 
united toa Rerceneagh 
worth more tome than all the adulations of the world. 

We lived in a state of happiness which I believe 
is seldom surpassed on earth. To be sure, we were 
subject to vicissitudes. Edward’s joy was shocked 
with the loss of his parents, and I participated in 
his grief when my venerable father sunk gradually 
beneath the heavy weight of age. He left me, on 
his death-bed, the care of my mother, who also be 
trayed the marks of time, yet who, by the unimpair- 
ed benevolence of her mind, still retained our warin- 
est affection. As we were rich without extrava- 
gance, we enjoyed all the luxuries of life witha 
moderation conducive to true content. Our union 
was blessed with two children, who must have been 
charming, as every body told me so I loved the 
boy dearly, as he appeared the miniature resem- 
blance of his father; and as Edward kissed the gu! 
over and over again, he was wont to declare that 
she was the very image of me. Be that as it may 
there was not a happier family within twenty miles 
of us, and I have often thought that were heaven 
to grant me an immortality on earth, to be en- 
joyed according to my own fancy, I could not con- 
ceive any thing more delightful than thus to dwell 
in the company of that beloved husband, with those 
sweet children playing around me. 

But the brightest colours will fade, and the sun- 
niest day be overshadowed with clouds. Owing to 
a sudden turn of il luck, we lost a greater part of 
our property, and the failure of a house much in- 
debted to Edward, completed our rum. We had 
been accustomed to move in the first circles, at- 
tenadl 
ally giving entertaimments im return, which made 
ith a great number of the first people. 


ng the most fashionable parties, and occasion- 


us intimate W 
It was necessary Immediately to retrench our ex- 
penses. You cannot imagine the feelings with 
which I heard the news of our mistortune. Al 
though it came trom the lips of my own Edward 
softened by all the consolations which ingenious 
ullection could offer, yet | could scarcely believe 
it, or when convinced, ¢ 
reflection. Our horses and carriage were sold. 
rhe splendid library and delicate ornaments were 
distributed among strangers, and even my pian 


5 


uld scarcely endure the 


which had so often delighted us with its touching 
tones, was purchased by a rich wan who dwel! in 
the country, and borne from me for ever. 

At first we were utterly at aloss what to do. Yet 
my mother, whose declining health required every 





attention, and. my ) little prattlers whose educati DF 
had been my fondest delight, seemed to demand 
that we should do something immediately. 

An old friend of the family one day called in t 
see us. He wasagentleman upon whose judgment 
we were accustomed to rely, and whose long ex 
perience and extensive knowledge of the world 
perhaps made him one of the best pilots to steer us 
through our perilous adventure. He said he had 
been thinking seriously on our situation, and view- 
ed it with attention in every light and shape, and 
that at last he had come to a settled opinion ast 
what we ought to do. I had talents, which, it I 
pleased, might redeem a beloved tamily trom ‘le 
horrors of péverty, and smooth down the rugge 
path of an affectionate mother to the grave. He 
acknowledged that owing to the prejudice of early 
education, or even to many circumstances worthy 
serious consideration, it might seein a disagreeal | 
alternative, but duty and necessity absolutely com 
manded it, and he expected that I would obey wit! 
His proposition was that should g 
I represented the sneers which would 


out repining. 
on the stage 
be directed against me by my friends, and the na- 
tural repugnance | had to exlubiting myself in put 
lic; buthe replied that the trend who would aba 
don me atsuch a crisis, and for such a cause, cou! 
not be worth preserving, and thatit Was no more 
than my duty to conquer any feelings of my ow 
which were calculated to prevent my serving those 
Imostloved. He said that my husband might one 
day be re-instated m business, and that then Imight 
return to the blessings of private lite with the de 
lightful consciousness that I] had supported my own 
family and added materially to the happiness of s 
many human beings. After lo ing debate, and hav- 
ing at last gained Edward’s consent, I agreed t 
go; and as soon as our affairs were sufficiently set- 
tled we sat off for the first city in one of the first 
states inthe union. We were compelled to visit 
the manager of the theatre several times betore 
we could conclude an engupement; and when the 
task was at length accomplished, and aller severe 
study, L conceived myselt titted for the part I was t 


sustain. I shrenk from the thoughts of appearing be 


tore the audience as one of the most difficult tasks tor 
tune could have imposed upon me. Do it, however 
I must, and I braced up every nerve for the great! 
eflort. The first night of my appearance seems t 
me to have been a strange, confused dream. I re 
member, imdistinctly, a mixture of music and lig! 
and painted scenery, and shufHing crowds, and hun- 
dreds of new faces gazing upon me. I got ak 
scarcely know how; but the spirit who preside: 
over innocence must have inspired me, as I reco! 
lect well at the end of one of my songs, the de 


ich they had preserved until i had — 
ed, was suddenly succeeded by peals of app! 


e,in a voice of thunder, tha 


suence Wh 


which seemed to declare 
my troubles should not pass unrewarded, After th 


performance | was received by my family with 


smiles of congratulation, and inspired with new 
hopes of rescuing them from sorrow. So far! wa 
prosperous, but ny triumph was of short durati 

1 soun discovered that all my acquaintance wilfully 
neglected me. Those who used to esteein the: 

selves my most devoted friends, as they pass me 
the street, now turn away their eyes with a p! 
or gaze at me with a vacan 


or deliberate contemj 


voking toss of the 





stare of cool ind: 1 
I went the other day to 
erstood had just arrived in tow! 
her ear the story 


friends, whol und 
I had determined to pour int 
my wrongs, and confide to her the sorrows whi 


stung me “t the quick. She used to receive m 


with open arms and a face lighted up with delighted 


sailes, and when she entered the room | wasa! 





nt 


Visit one of my sincerest 





her 

} 
whi 
the 
: a 
Tes} 
will 
ot d 
finis 
arré 
the 
me 
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to rush into her bosom and embrace her witha kiss, 
when, to my utter astonishment, instead of the kind 
manner of former days she assumed an air ot haugh- 
ty dignity and repelling politeness, which would not 
have disgraced Juno, queen of the gods. There 
was a coolness in her demeanour which in an in- 
stant chilled my warm affection into formal respect 
She addressed me as if I] had been an utter stranger, 
and as soon as the first ceremonies of our meeting 
were performed slie coolly turned to another lady 
whe happened to be in the apartment, and enter- 
ng into a brisk conversation with her, gave me full 
leisure to perceive that we were friends no longer. 
With a feeling of wounded pride and indignation I 
rose togo, and she showed me the door with a cour- 
tesy of studied civility, but the strength of 
departed almost as soon as it arose, and 


anger 
she had no 
sooner Slasnmed the door after me than tears gushed 
from my eyes. 

Having found it necessary to change my place ot 
abode, l applied at a genteel boarding house tor ac- 
commodations. ! was put off from day to day with 
feeble promises and flimsy excuses, till the mistress 
of the establishment one day civilly informed me that 
although she was in want of boarders, she could not 
because the ladies had declared they 
She 


take me, 
would not live m the house with an actress 
concluded her information with the remark, that as 
r herself, she cid not care tor it, as ‘ any sort ol 
company was the same, so they paid well; but that 
her lodgers would have it so—and so it must be ”’ 
tistfortunes to 


It appears that 


Besides these, there are other 
which I am trequently subjected 

the gentlemen of the most renowned city in which 
I lived conceive an actress worthy none the 
I am pestered 


with the familiar addresses of a hundred scoundrels 


‘ 
o} 


respect due to the rest of her sex 


t different complexions, from stripling coxcombs to 
finished villains of maturer years ; and a pert fop, 
arrayed in the vilest extreme of ridiculous tashion, 
the other afternoon had the impudence to follow 
me in the street, and to my 
many broad stares of impertinent admiration. 
I have done all that a christian woman ought to 
I have any of the command- 
ments, nor infringed on any of the established cus- 
] have injured no one; but, on 


log me house, with 


neither broken 


toms of society. 
the contrary, I have clothed the naked, and given 
the thirsty wherewithal to drink. My husband has 
rone to England upon business of a commercial na- 
ture, and [ am a lonely woman in this free country, 
striving, by every honest means in my power, t 
maintain the amiable family who depend upon me 
that world 
urs, nor seek the benefit 
my 
intentions, I 


r support. I appeal to which has 


wronged me. I ask no tay 
tmercy ; but, in the name of imnocence and 


the purity of my demand justice, 
r she that can accuse me of any thing 
which can call a blush into my cheek? If there is 
railer iforth ; and if he substantiates 
I will be 

V! 
erty of a nation in which thus, ! nere force 


yr? ‘ nh, thout any 


Where is he « 


let him star 


iny charge against me, content to hide my 


ead in shame for ever What is the enlightened 


lice, lam crime 


free, and 


| talsel 


effects wre 


} CTSE( 


Heaven, and 


Oo 
tt 


lf, Mr. Morris, y 
sorrows, and if you are indeed the friend of our sex, 


u have any real sympathy for my 


vou will publish this from the unfortunate Fanny 


| woman was inexorable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Selected 


THE CHILD OF THE BELFRY. 

Within the recollection of the oldest inhabitants 
of a small town in Ireland, a woman 
ing deportment, with a beautiful intant at her bo- 


{ prepossess 


som, was discovered, on a cold autumnal morning, 
crouching in the belfry of the deserted and ruinous 
parish-church. She was pale, silent, and totally 
abstracted from every earthly object but the sleep 
ing little beauty in ber arms, 
bitants of the town brought her food and raiment, 
and wermly tendered her a shelter trom the 
inclemency of ! 
roofs. She preferred, however, abiding in the soli 
tude of the old belfry, and her woes were tor ever 
in her own heart. 


The hospitable inhia 


rude 


the season, beneath their mely 


burred At midnight, she was 
often heard singing some strange melody in a low, 
plaintive tone, as she walked with hurried steps the 
mouldering parapet of the little tower. 

rhe clild grew up and prospered, and at the age 
of sixteen was said to be a wonder oft beauty by 
those who had accidentally seen ber when gazing 
on the passengers, who daily torded the river that 
laved one side of the gray and dilapidated church 
Her rigid, but loving mother, never suffered her to 
descend the winding steps which led to the grass 
covered chancel. She deemed her too tairto be 
exposed to the rude gaze of the daring young men 
who dwelt in the environs, and the maid passed her 
childhood and youth without once straying from te 
brink of the old belfry. 
She bemoaned her fate, inplored her 


Young Mary’s beauty was 
her bane. 
careful mother to bless her with a single hour’s 
liberty, to wander among the tair fields that sur- 
But the solitary 
She wept while she demed 


rounded her desolate habitation 


the prayers of her child, and spoke of the world’s 
crimes, from which she said they were happily set 
apart, until her heart overflowed with the remem 
brance of her past griefs, and Mary forget her own 
desires in assuaging the mental anguish of her be- 
loved mother. 

At length a young man, who was the pride of the 
Mary 
at the little casement of the belfry, and was so 


flourishing family of the Strahans, saw young 
charmed with the beauty of her countenance, that 
in the warmth of his heart he vowed to win her love, 
and woo her from her dismal abode, inspite of every 
impediment. By dint of continual and most acute 
watching, he at length attracted hernotice. They 
understood the full extent of each other’s hopes and 
fears, and mutually endeavoured to invent some plan 
whereby they might: 
bserved an alteration 


ybtaina parley. The wary m 


ther « in young Mary’s man 


d watched her more narrowly, and contined 


her more closely, if it were possible, u 


ner, at 
an beiore 
But the mostsimple woman in! 
for 
trives 
by the aid of a st 


vermatch 


VI 


ve IS al 


the wisest and most crafty parents 


ito elude the suspicions eye of he 


it rope whi 


casement 


The mai 
uring the 


brambles that 


iV, 
waved 


Ss aud 
} 


ld ailes, happy to be near his 


iXi isexpectau ns iorthe 
Which summon him t 


’ 
could not rem 


lit, the mother detected Stral 
of ascending t 
anc t 
blade above 


the beifry by his usual contrivance 
his infinite alarm thrust out a rusty sword 
his head, when he was within a few 


me 


, 
‘ . 
yc ututul inn 


window, and at an tmmense distance 


She 


yards of the 
from the 
motives and desires, 


ground interrogated fim as ty his 


ind insisted, as he valued his 


life, on a full and unequivocal reply rhe young 


man honestly contessed his name and imtentions, 


and m 1Vo that he had communed with 


the 
nights 


reover 


al 


Wed 


maiden the casement tor many 
The 


heart as he spoke 


the 


preceding 
mother’s bl 


She te 


! lowed rapidly te ber 


red the worst, and hercely 


brandishing swor lade above the youth’s 


threatened in atone of stern res 


] 
ra 


grasp tition to cut 
the « 


st} 


unless be solemnly swore, by the 
to 

uth joytully 
, the 
‘asement 
t! e 


i parting 


asunder, 


in lv vow, and upon the cross im fis bosom, 


marry hier child at day-!reak Phe 
and at hus pressing re 


I the 


assente weeping 
and 


red 


siivel 


and terrified Mary approactie 


there contracted herselt t im by st sa 


of 


ceremony breaking bread an 


together 
The 


benedi 


next day a priest pronoun nuptial 


tron upon them, and the mn 


ai sv) 


after died in the belfry, without impa: ingle 


\ aris 


izhbours 


particular of her history even to ber chal us 


were the surmises in which the currous ne 


indulged; but whatever they thought of the mother, 


Mary 
ears, ani 
I tirst beheld her. She 


stull 


was idolize by a She was in 


Wwahihg 


when 
j 


ithe parent of seven beautitul girls, 
resembled ' 
arts 
her heart 
of the 
into the festal 


then 


e 
lingered ut som 


t the finger 


blithe 


rum; beauty oer 


fine form, in spite f time 


was joyous and ss ever, and none 


young tmaidens at her entered 


t lrelar 
} 


fine spirited dame wh 


uh 
zeala delight, than 
out 


James’ 


customs with more 


the 


childhood m the mouldering 


had lingered her 
turret of St 


church 





INTELLIGENCE 
mferior 


BIRDS 
animals bh 


oO} 

That the 
distinct trom that 
them and to m 


ive intelligence 


instinct which mimon te 


"ss ‘ 
generally 
stration i 


in, is a Hotion now pre 


valent ; an imteresting ol! this opimion 


was related at a late meeting « 


f the Literary and 
ciety of Liverpool The authority 
leave nor 
} 


Phil 

tor the 

—A | oi # | 
} 


small branch of 


ss plu al = 


tact is such as t 


m tor question 


all finches had built their nest ona 


in olive tree: after hatching their 
sd that the weight of the 
of the branch 
yield 


whi h 


brood the parents perce 


great tor U 


“al Ulie 


family was too e strength 


which sup nest—it had | 
the pr 
th 
by inall string whic 
!. the branch 1 c} pr dt 


egun to 


vile { nts, with an intelligence 


cahn instinct 
ten 


cure 


were seen to tas- 


h they pro 
nest to a 


Phu 


| 
the 


heu 

hof the tree 
iryeflort of reasor 
mimitted, and guard 
the thre 


itened ruil 





MORNING pawn 


with y 


ence | have 
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thos, and ese 

what 1 really am judge whe- 
ther | am beautiful or not—but to what extent I 
am happy, the tears, alas! that I daily shed on the 
bosom of my sister Flora too plainly testify. In 


you your elves can 


early youth, ere yet my mind had been taught the 
lessons of ¢€ loquetr ce, | esp used one old Tithonus 
from whose ungemal embrace you daily see me 


| His presumy 


arise as soon as the merning light 
tuous wish for immortality was punished with an 
which de 


our and beauty so long 


eternity of gray hairs without youth 
prives me also of my splend 
On this account | speed me so 

! 


early on my too short errand, to chase away the 


as | am near him 


shades of night, and hide myself im Phebus’ beams 
during the day, till summoned again atthe call of my 
hoary spouse, [ resign myself reluctantly to his arms 

« Hencetorth, ye fair ones, take warning trom 
my example; judge outward attractions by their 
proj er estimate, and no longer suppose that the 
fairest among you must necessarily be the happiest, 
except native beauty be heightened by the charms 
of modesty and good sense; nor ever expect that 
Hymen’s torch will light you to happiness and 
peace, if kindred tastes and dispositions form not 
the basis of the union Thus saying, the goddess 
vanished; but the brightness of her mage was stl 
reflected to the maiden’s eyes im every dewy tear 
that glistened on the foliage around, ‘They esteem- 
ed her, alas! no longer the happiest of goddesses, 
although the most beautitul—and they became wise 


from her example 





FLYING IN THE AIR. 
The first who in modern times succeeded, to a 
certain extent, in imitating the fowls of the air, 
was John Baptist Dante, 1 mathematician of Peru 
gia, supposed to be a relation of the poet of the 
same name. He fitted a pair of wings so exactly 
to his body as to be really able to fly with them 
He made the experiment several times over the 
lake Trasiinenus, and succeeded so well, that he 


had the courage to perform before the whole pe 
ple of Perugia He took his flight from the highest 
part of the city, and directed his wings over the 
square, to the great admiration of the spectators, but, 
unfortunately, the machinery with which he manag- 
ed one of his wings failed, and being then unable to 
balance the weight of his body, he fell en a church, 


and broke his thigh. 


es 

EVERY BODY’S COUSIN. 

ok place not long since at 
ne of 


the most celebrated taverns of that metropolis 


A wedding which t 
Paris, was followed by a grand feast, at 


Among the numerous guests, was a gentleman 
dressed in black, whose countenance and manner 
displayed a kind of affected aflability, which was 
not, however, obtrusive or disagreeable At the 
instant of entering the sacristy, he gave his handt 

a venerable grand-annt he bride, wl 
charmed with a piece of | ness which was ra 
ther unexpected. On enterins the carriages t 


repair to the feast, be again bestowed his attenti 


; et 
ted himself be 


on the eld lady, and atterwards sea 


side her atthe t inquet At the tabl he ppeare 


to be fuliy occn; But while he took due car 
of number one, he { t ry me oi 
the principal dishes Ant dessert he sunw ¢ 
couplets, which seemed to have be \ 
the occasion; he drew the cork trom the m 

of Champagne; he it was who first drank ¢ 
healths of the new-marriecd folks: he fa ved on 
of the bride-favours to lis button-hole: in short, 


after having charmed the whole parity by his affa- 
bility and politeness, he took his leave when the 


eard-tables were introduced, My leve,” said the 


the acquisition of a relative so amiable as the gen- 
tleman who has just left us.” “ My dear,” & 

“it isan acquisition which | value 
‘What! 


is not Uiis polite gentleman your cous?” © On 


plied the lady 


? 


the more,as | am indebted tor itt you 


the contrary, | thought he was yours,” said she, 
‘and it Was on that account I was impressed with 
the civilities and attentions which le paid to me,’ 


viding, in a tone of regret, “but it seems he was 


nobody’s cousin, after all.” “ Lrather suppose, my 
lear,” returned the new-married man, ‘that our 
polite friend is every body’s cousin, and when he 
learns that any of his relations are about to give a 


entertainment, he takes care to make one among 


g 
the guests. 
ee neneesmen eoemenonenes 
MRS. SIDDONS, 
It is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that 


the theatrical world were madebted to T Sheridan. 
the father of Richard Brinsley, for the introduction 
f thus justly celebrated actress on the metropolitan 
stage. The je lousy of Garrick, who could bea: 
no competitor, even in the fair sex, had effectually 
prevented her obtaming an engagement while his 
interest pred minated; but on the accession ot 
Sheridan to the management, be brought her for 
ward. Mrs. S. (then Miss Kemble) had selected 


the part of Euphrasia in the Grecian Daugiiter, for 





her debut; but the advice of her patron mduced 
her to appear in the more affecting character ot 
isabella: the bursts of rapturous ap; lause wath 
which her performance was greeted, justified the 
propriety of the selection. Mrs. S_ never torgot 
this kindness : in the zenith of her prosperity, she 
styled hin—‘* The tather of her fortune and hei 


fame.”’ 





SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

Sedley, though somewhat inclined to « orpuiency, 
was a handsome man, and very like Kynaston, the 
actor, who was so proud of the resemblance, that he 
got a suit of laced clothes made exactly after one 
that Sir Charles had worn; and appeared in it in 
public. In order to punish his vanity, Se lley hired 
a bravo, who, accosting Kynaston in St. James’s 
Park im his fine suit, pretended to mistake him for 
the baronet, and having picked a quarrel with him, 
under pretence of having received a rude message 
from him, he caned the actor soundly In vain 
Kynaston protested he was not the person the bravo 
took him for: the wore he protested, the moie blows 
the other laid on, to punish him for endeavouring to 
escape chastisement by so impudent a falsehood 
When some of the poor actor’s trends afterwards 
remonstrated with Sedley on this harsh treatment 
f an inoffensive man, he replied, that their pity 
was very much misplaced, and ought rather to be 
bestowed on him, since Kynaston could not have 
suffered half so much in his bones, as he (Sedley) 

| suffered in his reputation, all the town beliey- 
ing that it was Ae who was thus publicly disgraced. 

In those days, when a gentleman drank a lady’s 
health as a toast, by way of doing her still more 

nour, he [re juently threw si 


me part oi his dress 


ito the flames; in which proof ot his veneration 





lis companions were ebliged to follow him, by con- 
uming the same article, whatever it 1 ight be 
On f Se y’s triends, aiter dinner, at a tavern, 
perceiving that he had a very rich laced cravat on, 
when he nained the lady to whom the bh ur Was 
t ! made a sacrilice of his cravat. and Sir 
Charles and the rest of the company were oblige: 
to fullow his example Sir Charles bore his loss 


Wita great composure, observing that it was a good 


ke, but that he would have as good a frolic 
some other time. On a subsequent day, the same 


party being assembled, when Sedley had drank a 


yself before you, to instruct you! bridegroom to his young wife, “| am delighted im bumper to the heaith of some beauty of the day, hie 


called the waiter, and erdering a tooth-drawer into 
the room, whom he had previously stationed for the 
purpose, made him draw a decayed tooth which 
long had plagued him The rules of good fellow- 
‘ } 


ship clearly required that every one of t 


but they hoped he would 


we company 
should lose a tooth alse 


not be so unmerciful as rigid!y to entorce the law. 





All their remonstrances, however, proving vain 
each of his companions successively, mulfa gemens 
was obliged to put himselt imto the hands of the 
operator, and while they were writhing with pain 
Sir Charles continued exclaimimg—* Patien 
gentlemen, patience ; you know you promised | 


hould have my frolic tow 7 





LIBERALITY. 

Mrs. Hannah More was, several years ago, 
a party of friends, one evening, when an expect 
guest, Who wasrather late, at length came in mu 
agitated, in consequence of ber having been d 
tamed on the read by a dreadful fire in the neigh 
bourho d = 
bed, had been with difficulty awaked; the mothe 


1¢ noor family, who were gone t 


had escaped by throwing herself from a two pair 
stairs window into the street she then recollected 
that in her extreme terror she had lett her child 
bed. To the astonishment of all present she u 
igh the flames, and, to the 
general joy, soon appeared with the child in he 


stantly rushed back thro 


arms . whilst she was expressing her gratitude, th 
light of the lamps tell on its face, and she perceived 
to her inexpressible horror, that she had saved thi 
child of another woman ; that her own had perished 
It may be imagined what were the feelings of th 
company. <A subscription was instantly begu 

Almost every one tad liberally contributed, whe 
a nobleman, who could have bought the whole 
party, turning to Mrs. Hannah More, said, “‘ Ma 
dai, | will give you”’—every expecting eye wa 
turned to the peer, knowimg him to be unused to thi 
riving mie 


‘ 
& 
} 


d—the person addressed joyfully held out 
her hand, but drew it back on his c¢ lly saying—* J 
will give you this afflicting incident tor the subjec* 
of your next tragedy 
err see 
MR. CUMBERLAND. 
Cumberland had much benevolence of dis] 


An anerdote is tol 


tion and urbanity of temper 
4 tian which illustrates both. A bookseller, witl 
whom he afterwards had some literary connection 
found Lnaself nm the Tunbridge stage with an ol 


gentleman and two ladies. The conversation was 


desultory, and among other t pics one of the ladies 
inentioned that she had been. the preceding even- 
ing, to see the comedy of the Mest didian, and was 
much delighted with it 1 Aye,’ observed the 
sagacious bibliopolist, “it isa very good comedy t 
be sure; a ve 





author of it, Was once a very great man; a very 
celebrated man: wrote a great deal, and was mu 


thought of; but poor man, he has quite written 


himself down; he ts out of date now; he ist la 
to produce any thing worth reading ; [I am sorry hi 
es not know this, and keep from tiring the publi 
with his drivellings: at's a great pity. ”"—** Sir 
rejoined one of the ladies, interrupting this criti: 
volubilily, “‘ that gentleman opposite to you is M 
Cumberland.” —* Ma’am!—sir!—I beg pardotr 
I di ot Luink l had the honour of sitting in the 
saine vehicle with so celebrated a man.—I am very 
Sorry I merely meant ** My dear sir,” sa 
Cumberland to the aff d and contounded book 





seller, “no apologies ; your opinion is, I dare say 
not dispute it.’> This 


courtesy only heightened the embarrassment of th 


avery correct one ; I will 


ofiender, and he continued in no enviable situati 


‘till the coach arrived at its destination, when Cun 
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berland politely requested his company to a dish of 
ffee, as a final proof that he was untouc hed by 
rhe bookselier assented, and he s: 


hat he afterwards under- 


4118 


censures, 


n altered his notions 


took a very expensive work, to be produced by the 


man whom he had pronounced te have written 


himself down 





ST 


re 


THE FIR BALLOON, 


he first aerial voya ever made by man, was 





on the 2Ist of November, 1783, when Pilatre de 
Rozier, a young naturalist of great promise, and 
tull of ardour and courage iccompanied by the 
Marquess d’ Ariane i) major of infantry, who 
volunteered to accompany him, ascended trom the 
( itean de Muette, belonging to the Court of the 
Da in About tw clock, the machine was 
vunched, and it mounted with a steady and majes 
pace. Wonder, mingled with anxiety, was ce 
picted in every countenance, but when, from their 
loitv station in the sky the navigators calmly 
waved their hats, and saluted the speciators below 
a general shout of < lamation burst forth on al 
es. As thes se much higher, however, they 
were soon erceptible to the aked eye 
This bal soared t in ¢ vation of more than 
three thousand feet, and traversed, by a circuit s 
route, the while of Paris, whose gay 1 bit 
ants were all absorbed im admiration and Zz 
t.—The ring ronauts, after a rey 
wenty-! I wenty-fiv ites, uw \ i they 
scribed a track of six mules, safely alighted beyond 
e Boulevard 
~— <r 
(URE POR WEAK f 
Take a sm impot white copperas—say about 
the size of a pea; putitimna sy phial, holdin 
it twee une 1 water irry t . the] ket 
ind occasio? taking out the cork, turn the phial 
a f lingers nd thus the the eye 





sen —EE 
ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 

Love s that 1may be feared; rule so, that 
you may be honoured; be not too diilident, lest you 
teach her to decerve you; nor too suspicious, lest 
you teach her to abuse vou; if you see a fault, let 
your love hide it; if she continue in it, let your 
wisdom reprove it; repreve her not openly, lest 
she grow bold; rebuke her not tauntingily, lest she 
grow spiteful; proclaim not her beauty, lest she 
grow proud ; boast not of her wisdom, lest you be 
thought foolish; let her not see your impertections 

st she disdain you: profane not herears with loose 


the of 


An understanding husband makes a 
r 


nmunications, lest you defile sanctuary 

her modesty. 

screet wite, and she a happy husband. 
AE A 


SELECT THOUGHTS. 


Phe sentiment of Deity ought to be mingled 
vith all our pursuits. In whatever we do or think, 
his presiding ¢ iscilvushess is tbe inspect r of the 
mind. AI) science must have more or less of a 

ecological mixture, for to what does it relate but 
th \V dal re the phe neha 





v oat eXtiubits but so many madications cf his 
wer, Lis wisdom, or his goodness ! 
Phe more machinery 1s multiplied, the mort 
that la ir Which requires intell tual ney tay 
re ast Che different S| 1¢€ ii ectual 
our are er iit immer No! exten 
i e wil ex tlt rainst the imcrease use ' 
Machinery, are lvest sc reas Dappiness Ol Wal Kind 
THRE JUST JUDGE. 


hnacircuit 


was 
but 


One 
the 
He replied, ‘‘ I don’t 
+m sure he was never jus? betor 


Crowle was a noted punster, 


asked judge 


ki 


with Page, a person him if 
not just behind. 
| 


W 


SY. 

A young lady had a habit of Saying “ J wonder 
before she asked a question —*1 wonder where 
papa is to-day’—I wonder when we shall leave 


PUNNING MADE 


town!” Xc Her mother desired her not to use 
that expression, as it would imduce persons to con 
sider her very vulgar Not at all, madam,” said 


1 wag, “‘everv one must allow that she ts a very 


wonder-ful young woman 





HUMAN REQUISITES 

A man should de wise im dispute ; a lamb in his 
chawber, a lion im battle and conflict; a bard im 
hus chair: a teacher in his household; a counsellor 
in the nation; an arbitrator im his vicinity; a her 
mitam church; a foolin « crowd; conscientious in 
cuion; content with tus state , regular ih tis ha 
bits; diligent in his calling ; faithful in his friend 
sol} telmperate in Obs j} leasures, deliberate in lis 
Speer h; devoted to his Ge So he will be happy 
in lus lite, easy om lis death, and the esteemed 
example of his successors 
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the king Short alter tl remark t 
mthe hotel, and we heard no more 1 ‘ 
rol the lecture 
Report of Dea Vh ims pector repurt we deat ta ‘ 
ty persons duriu the w s ending on Saturda i 
Is yo ed Lhis beautitul drama was periorn i 
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drama, and ts a masterpiece its kind l ‘ ‘ 
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Rosa th i Kelly AL, the tra f the ve erat 
susce} ible, and coquetth femaie, were ceived lee 
iale I ulind s passion is the love of ardent 


f doubt and despondence ; and how much soeves 
t 





her mind may be occupied by the imace of Orlando, we see 
her native vivacity of spiriis still keep the ascendancy, which 


tation, whatey 
thuse 
served im the 
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THE MINSTREL. 





Oricimal 


Lmagination, 


Imagination! tairy Queen! 
I hail thy soul-enehanting power, 
That breathes a charm on life's dull scene, 
Throws sunshine on the humbilest bower 
And tips with gold the lowliest lower 
That spreads its velvet leaves unseen 
Now ts thy very witching time, 
Thy noon of sway, thine hour of prime; 
O’er the so lately busy scene, 
Where toil, and care, and strife have heen, 
The silver moon now shines as bright, 
As softly, soothing, and serene, 
As on the sylvan solitade, 
Where toil, nor care, nor strife imtrude, 


From forth whose uatrimmed foliage green 


The placid lake gleams into sight, 

And gives her back her movest light 
Now stormy passtous are at rest, 

Or but disturb the hapless breast 

That owns thew dark destructive sway , 
Now poverty forgets awhile 

The proud one’s sneer, the scornful simile 
That marked his wild and worn array 
Now round the curtamed couch of guilt 
The pallid forms of victims throng, 
Pomt to the blood his hand has spilt, 

Or shriek aloud the secret wrong, 
Whose hidden, cususpecte: sway, 
More deadly than the assassia’s knife 
Stole their tair hopes of bliss away, 
And potsoned ai! their bloom of life 

But over mourning trrendship’s sleep 
Thy more benignant mtiuence shed 

To eyes that only wake to weep, 
Restores the absent and the dead, 

In former smules and Kindness drest, 

‘Te cheer the fond aud taithtul breast 
They come from many a distaut elime, 
With constant hearts, unchanged by time, 
Or glowing with immortal bloom, 

The reseved victims of the tomb, 

Wave victor wreaths betore his eye, 
Aud point with radiaat hand on high, 


To that tar distant happy shore, 


Where triends once met shall part no mort 


And ot}! what visions passing fair 

Now float before the lover's eyes, 

The object of his anxious care 

Seems listening to his tender sighs 

Now half reluctant turns away 

Those eyes which shed his dearer day ; 
Then, blushing deep with virgin shame 
Gently vows a mutual flame, 

And smiling on his past alarms 

Seeks her life's haven in his arms 

Now, Cioddess of the beaming eye, 

And cheek that glows with feeling strone 
On me, on me, thy magic try, 

Far from the city’s venal throng, 

From fashion’s taste—bewildering toys 
From luxury’s pernicious joys, 

Bear me, enchantress, hence away, 
Where branches wave, and sunbeams play 
Through groves of high oerarching trees, 


Adorned with many a viny wreath, 


Whose graceful boughs the western breeze 


With interrupted murmur, woos, 

And on the sott, green sod beneath 

A shower of odorous blossoms strews 
Phrough vista'd glades the stately dee: 
Shall spring m sight—then disappear 
Startled a stranger form to see ; 

A brook shall softly murmur there 

And birds with music OX the air 

And clustering roses lure the bee 





And violets rly bloom 

Betray themselves with sweet perfuin: 
Oh, in a spot so calmly fair, 

Far from the world’s absorbing care 
Where no rude sights, or sounds annoy 
How sweet to pass the midnight how 
Thanks to thy kind creative power, 

In raptures of ideal joy 

While thy fair hand the beauty gleans 
From all remembered woodland scene: 
To deck this fairy paradise, 

And all that could disturb my heart 
Seems, mm some other world apart, 

Too distant now to wake my sighs. 

Soft pleasure breathes trom ali around 
Speaks im the geutly murmuring breeze 
And in the streamlet’s rushing sound, 
And in the rustimg of the trees, 

And peace within her downy nest 

Lulls earth born hopes and tears to rest 
Then, hail fair source of shadowy bliss 
Queen of a world more tair than this, 

I bow betore thy sceptre mild ; | 
Smile on me as thou still hast smiled, 

Aud by thy kind consoling power 


Shed rapture on each lonely hour. Cc 





To a Rad v, j 
OF THE FRANKLIN COMMUNITY 
Will you go with me, love, from this cold, callous scene, 
Where the spirit of mterest is all thats adored 
Where prosper ity joudies the selfish and mean, 
And luxury waits at depravity s board | 
Where virtuous im-elligence meets no reward, 
Wile nmpudent dullness ts tostered and ted, 
Where intamy finds a whoie lost to applaud, 
And wealth twines a Chaplet tor Villainy s head | 
Where beauty, fi garbed man hamble attire 
Is an object love cannot atiord to behoid, 
fis a token of taste to stalk carelessly by her, | 
For magnificent ugliness glarimg m gold 
Oh, it sickens retiecuion to thik what a price } 
Is paid tor the dignified tritles of earth, 
How loveliness turns trom her beart’s best advice, 
For the sorrowtul pomp of a sumptuous he wth 
How many a delicate creature ts doomed, 
Whom vot even the prayer of her passions could save, 
In the foul arms of breathing corruption entombed, 
To fade like the flower that blooms on a grave. 
Behold her reclined on her sota of down, 
Mark the tear that is washing bope’s roses away, 
See her droop im despair trom futurity’s frown 
For to-morrow will gather fresh gloom from to-day 
See her shrink in disgust from the dismal parade 
Of all, the gay victuns ot riches enjoy, 
Will it pay her for spirits too early decayed, | 
Or console for the loss of one innocent Joy 
No, no—it were better, far better, to bear 
The coarsest, the cruellest trials of fate 
With one manly being for whom she could care 
Than pine in sad splendour with him she must hate 
But come, Ict us flee from such agonized scenes, 
To a place where the desert-birds weave them a nest, 
And believe me we'll soon know what happiness means, | 


Fov those who deserve to be—always are blest 
WIELAND. | 
eee 


Song. 

When love first came to me 

He had two companions swect 
Pleasure with her bright cup 

Hope with her silver feet. 
But hope and pleasure fled, 

As their wings were of the wind 
And they never came again— 

But love remained behind 
Oh! why did love remain, 

With his light and colour fled— 
lor what avails a mourner } 


To the absent and the dead” 


To Xsidora. 


The violet's breath comes borne on the breeze 





Which woos and coquetes with the young budding tre 
Though it sigh on thy lip, 
And sport gay with thy hau, 
Then it sweet breath shall drink, 
And its wild rompings dare. 
There is health in its kiss, ah, | teel it e en now, 
And, lady, ‘twill giadden, though darken, thy broy 
Thy brow of pale beauty, 
I will wot say care, 
And ah, it is thy duty, 
A loved life to spare. 
Then come tothe green shade, which friendship is twinin; 
Ob, come to the heart which for friendship is pining 
By the cool, gushing spring 
We will sit down together, 
And our angling-rods bring, 
When ‘tis bright sunny weather, 
* * * * * * * x & . 
Ah, I would fly to thee e’en now, ( 


And claim thy ne'er forgotten vow ; 














But wildly throbs this aching head, 1 
Which leans upon a languid arm, ] 
And oh, the youthful sufferer’s bed , 
Is not a sigh to charm— ‘ 
Yet, lady, soon in summer weather, 
Thou and health will come together DiENo! : 
Se 
] 
The Snow-Storm. F 
The snow-flakes fall soft on the ever-green trees d 
And im fanciful beauty ride light on the breeze n 
The vale which was bright with the carpet of spring e 
Now wears the white robe which the snow-spirits flis u 
The scene is too pure for the spirits of earth, e 
Too fair, to its coldness—yet what is it worth $1 
In its coldness to me—olh! ‘tis like to the chill 0 
Which has fallen on hearts that are dear to me stil! 
The snow will soon melt with the sun’s warm ray a 
But the ice w those hearts will treeze deeper each d v 
Then let me gaze on while the snow-flakes descend v 
For they look not so cold as the tace of a fiiend fo 
When it turns from the world with an altered brow 
The change of affection and teeling to show ad 
Let my eye still rest on the icicle bright— ac 
‘Twill not freeze my soul ike that chilling sight th 
For the thought will be on it that spring is here in 
That May with her blossoms and flowers is near ri 
That nature will smile in her beautiful dress 1 
And speak to the heart of lhappimess— ~~ 
And the hope will cling to the trusting heart fr 
That the storms of life, like the ice, will depart. Esi & 
ial th 
From the Hive Fei 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES R. WV bas 
an 
Nay, Ellen, weep not o'er the sleeping be 
Who smiled in youth's merry years 
Sigh not—he is far from thy aii = 
4 : ple 
Though his spirit to mem ry appears the 
Like a rosebud, that ope’s in life’s mor cre 
Its breast to the sun, he was gay div 
Like that rose, ere the day ‘twas adorn tra: 
Had finish’d—he withered away to1 
The smiles of affection beam'd o'er hi: pet 
While life’s rugged patiiway he trod wh 
The flowers of hope bloom'd before him- enc 
But he’s happier now with his God ple: 
oe 7 
EPIGRAM TO A VERY LUSTY LADY and 
All flesh is * so doth the s« riptures say hot! 
And grass, when cut and dried, ts tura’d to hay cha 
Phen, lo! to thee when Death his scythe shall tal The 
Lord bless us! what a hay-stack thou wilt make mod 
saw 
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